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LIBRARY BOOKS... 


For more than 50 years, Vroman’s has 
supplied the books of all publishers to 
leading libraries throughout the Western 
states. The result is that we feel we have 
a real understanding of library needs and 
desires and have a real interest in solving 
library problems through prompt and de- 


tailed attention to orders. 


Now we are more fully stocked and 
better equipped than ever before—eager 
to extend the same courteous service to 
new customers that we have offered old 


friends for many years. 


Requests for discount schedules and 
quotations will be given prompt attention. 
Orders will be filled immediately from the 
largest stock of trade books in the West, 


located in our warehouse in Pasadena. 
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WHEREIN WE TAKE OFF OUR HAT 


There is more than meets the eye in the sketches of our state’s 


public libraries which appear in this issue of the ARIZONA LI- 
BRARIAN. 


Fifty years and more—over half a century—of public library 
service to Arizona is documented here. This development has taken 
place quietly, steadily, inexorably, often in the face of official apathy 
and resistance, but always in line with public desire. 


Let us examine this growth a moment. The pattern is remark- 
ably uniform. Everywhere, without a single exception, the initiative 
came from the people. In every case it began with private indi- 
viduals seeking to provide for themselves and others, services of 
an essentially public nature. Most often the local Woman’s Club, 
or an unaffiliated group of women acting independently, was the 
instigator of the public library in community after community. 
And always, the success was such that in time it became necessary 
for official and public support to take over the management and 
continuance of these services. In many localities the club women 
still retain control by serving on boards and contributing voluntary 
work, even though municipal and county funds may be earmarked 
for the library’s maintenance. This will continue as long as tax 
support to the extent of providing buildings and a paid staff is 
lacking. Mining companies, too, have sometimes been generous in 
their support of libraries, but their interest fluctuates with market 
prices, and often is withdrawn or curtailed when library facilities 
are most needed during times of economic stress. 


The stories you are about to read are spare—bony, even—it 
is up to you to clothe them with flesh and blood. Remember always, 
as you read, that here is only the happy ending. You have to supply 
the knowledge that it was achieved by non-professional people, 
working devotedly and patiently, at great personal sacrifice, for 
something that would enrich the lives of their children and their 
neighbors. They failed again and again, and they went right on 
begging and insisting and fighting—and doing. And every time, 
in the end, they succeeded. As Mrs. Burden, out Wickenburg way, 
says in her'story, “It takes time, but time will tell.” 


Take heart, as we did, from this inquiry into our origins. 
—P.P. 














BISBEE’ 


A saloon brawl on a payday night in 1882 and a resulting 
lynching party brought about the establishment of the Copper Queen 
Library in Bisbee. Because he had been ejected from a saloon for 
disturbing the peace, a drunken patron returned to fire into the 
crowd and kill one of its members. The culprit ran up the canyon 
where he was discovered in a cabin and his identity verified by 
examination of a bullet from his rifle. 


The following morning miners laid off shift and formed the 
first lynching group in Bisbee. The grisly sight of what the: mob 
had considered its public duty met the eyes of three incoming direc- 
tors of the Copper Queen Company, just arrived for an inspection 
trip. The shocked directors, having the welfare of the young camp 
at heart, realized the need of a Christian and educational influence 
and upon their return east took steps to foster a church and a 
library in Bisbee. 


The Rev. J. C. Pritchard arrived soon thereafter to carry out 
the project, bringing with him between four and five hundred 
volumes—the beginning of the library. It first occupied a small 
corner in the original Copper Queen store, where it proved popular 
among both men and women. It has been related that the ladies 
would carry paper sacks in which to conceal their selections, since 
the reading of novels at that time was somewhat frowned upon. 
In 1885 the first library building was erected by the Company. A 
two-story frame building, it became the headquarters for the com- 
munity’s social entertainment, being used for dances, lectures, lodge 
gatherings, and church services. 

No records were kept in those days and there was no time 
limit set on borrowed volumes. Later the post office was included 
in the building, and Pritchard took over the job of postmaster, with 
the aid of his helper, Frank Johnson. By 1892 the increasing pa- 
tronage of the library called for larger quarters and a new structure 
was erected on the same site. Mr. and Mrs. C. G. Vail managed 
the library for some years, with their selection of books following 
the tastes of Pritchard to bring to the library a foundation for 
serious reading. The third and present building was erected later, 
on the same site, and the Vails were followed by Miss Goodrich 
and Mrs. Bowers. Because yearly records were not maintained 
for some years, the names of several librarians who came and went 
are not available. But in 1932 Mrs. Alice L. Sinclair took over the 
librarianship, where she remained until 1947. She was succeeded 
by Miss Rubi L. Boyce, who resigned in 1949. The present librarian 
is Mrs. Ruth Toles. 

In 1910, the year of the first records, the library’s 6,500 volumes 
circulated nearly 24,000 times. Book stock and circulation have 
doubled since that early day. The most outstanding development 
has been in the increase in the use of children’s books, to which 
the service clubs have contributed. Although the Phelps Dodge 
Corporation has recently had to cut its appropriation, circulation 
remains high, and the area of service within the county is an ever- 
widening one. 


1 Adapted from newspaper accounts supplied by Mrs. Ruth Toles, 
librarian. 
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DUNCAN 


by Mrs. Glen Francom 


Although a library for Duncan had been considered from time 
to time, it was not until the summer of 1947 that a committee from 
the Woman’s Club waited upon the County Board of Supervisors 
in Clifton, placed before it the idea of sponsoring a library project, 
and returned home with the promise that aid would be given as 
soon as definite plans were submitted by the Club. 


A central location was found, to which the city council appro- 
priated $180 for rent. The utility company donated the utilities for 
a year, and the Supervisors granted the library $300. The Rotary 
Club helped clean out the building and haul away the debris. Dona- 
tions of labor, materials, money, and suggestions began to pour in. 
Collection of books from homes began, and boxes were placed in 
all public buildings for additional books. Shelves were built and 
installed by interested volunteers, and the building itself was re- 
wired and painted, light fixtures installed, and floor covering laid. 
The book stock was cataloged and classified under broad subject 
headings. 

On September 27, 1947, only a few months after the project 
was undertaken, the library was opened to the public. A tea was 
held, and the high school band furnished music for the occasion. 
On this date there were 500 volumes. Cards were issued without 
fee to all interested citizens. To date there are now 462 registered 
borrowers, and the book stock has increased to some 1,700 volumes. 
A memorial shelf has been established and contributions from the 
community continue to augment the library’s support. 

The Board, with Mrs. Neva Stratton as Chairman, has seen to 
it that the library is open daily, with volunteer help. During the 
summer months, high school girls are recruited. The average monthly 
circulation is about 200, with an increasing demand for reference 
materials. The county’s share of the library’s support has now 
been raised to $500, with the city’s assurance that its contribution 
will also be increased. Surely in no other community has library 
service for all ever been provided with more help from all, than 
here in Duncan. 





000 


FLAGSTAFF 


by Mrs. E. B. Raudebaugh, Librarian 


It was February 1890 when the Flagstaff Public Library had 
its inception at a meeting of the townspeople to decide if a reading 
room and circulating library could be established. Contemporary 
newspaper accounts of the success of the meeting indicated that the 
reading room was to be located in the Methodist-Episcopal par- 
sonage. After its organization it contained 400 volumes to begin 
with, as well as the latest periodicals, magazines, and newspapers; 
the room was well-lighted, airy, pleasant, and comfortably furnished. 
Chess and checkers were provided. Later the reading room was 
moved to Judge Gibson’s office. 

Aided in its early years by both the WCTU and the Woman’s 
Club, the latter assumed full responsibility for the library’s oper- 
ation in 1914. Mr. T. E. Pollock donated the use of a room in what 
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is now the Spencer-Isham Building, and many business firms 
donated various sums of money toward its support. During this 
period Mrs. Wisehart was librarian. 

When the City of Flagstaff took over the llibrary in 1921, it 
was able to look forward to a steady development. A Miss Sites 
from Pittsburgh was the first librarian under this regime, holding 
the position for a year during which ‘ime she classified, catalogued, 
and prepared for use the long accumulation of books. During the 
librarianship of Mrs. Cecil De Vaney, 1923-1938, the library grew 
into three rooms and extended library service to Coconino County 
and the rural schools. In 1938 the library moved into the Woman's 
Club Building on West Aspen, its permanent home. Miss Gertrude 
Hill was librarian from 1938-1945, and was responsible for the 
library’s development in reference materials, including a picture 
collection and file of newspaper clippings on local history. 

The Flagstaff Public Library holds classes for elementary and 
junior high school students from the city’s schools. It has a branch 
library east of the city in donated quarters. Its volumes have in- 
creased to 12,500. Its present circulation is near the 25,000 mark, 
one-third of which represents out-of-town borrowers. Now well 
into its second half-century, it has put its roots down deeply into 
Flagstaff’s history and future. 

000: 


GLENDALE 


by Mrs. J. O. Teague, Librarian 





To Mr. V. E. Messinger, rancher, is due the sole credit for 
establishing what is now known as the Glendale Public Library. 
In 1896, while manager of the Ryder Lumber Company which was 
situated where the Crystal Ice Company now stands, he decided 
to place his collection of 300 books in: his office and lend them to 
the public without charge. For two years he kept the library there, 
by which time other men had become interested to the extent of 
donating additional books for use by the public. In 1898 the library 
was moved to the upstairs quarters of a hardware store, and was 
cared for by volunteer workers. At this time the Glendale Public 
Library Association was formed with Mr. H. W. Adams as presi- 
dent and Mr. Messinger as secretary-treasurer. Stock’ at $5.00 
per share was issued. At the liquidation of the Glendale Live Stock 
Association, a farmer’s cooperative, Mr. Adams was successful in 
turning $1,000 of its assets into the library fund for the purchase 
of books. During this period the greatest expansion in the early 
history of the library was made under Mr. Messinger’s direction. 

In 1900 the library was moved to the old brick school, and in 
1907 the Woman’s Club took over its operation and maintenance. 
Mrs. Ira A. Moore, one of the original sto¢kholders in the Library, 
and later secretary-treasurer of the Club’s Library Committee, 
managed the library during this period. In 1917 Mrs. May Catlin 
Hanson gave the Club a building to house the library, which was 
located in the city park. 

During these years the Club worked unceasingly to secure city 
aid for the library, and on July 1, 1922, twenty-six years after the 
idea of a library was conceived, the Glendale Public Library be- 
came a department of the city, with $500 appropriated for its main- 
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tenance. In 1937, through a bond issue that carried by nine votes 
and a PWA grant, a new $12,000 library was built in the city park. 
The victory in securing a new building culminated several years’ 
effort on the part of the library board, with its president, Mrs. J. M. 
Pearson in the forefront of the fight for the bond issue. 


To the Woman’s Club must go the credit for furnishing the 
children’s room. The city in cooperation with local service clubs 
furnished the adult room, and Mr. Jack Carey donated his services 
in the construction of much of the library’s furniture. 


Since 1938 the library has grown rapidly. There are now 
over 9,200 volumes, and the 1949 circulation figure was over 62,000. 
Special emphasis is currently placed on children’s literature, and 
the library cooperates at all times with schools, churches, juvenile 
groups, and community clubs. Its future is brightened by the recol- 
lection of all the early friends who laid such a firm foundation for 
our development. 

000 


GLOBE 


by Mrs. Yetta L. Tuschka, Librarian 


Globe’s Old Dominion Library was built in 1908 by the Old 
Dominion Copper Company and dedicated to four miners who had 
lost their lives in a mine fire. Every employee of the company 
contributed a day’s pay to the original fund. The library was sup- 
ported entirely by the Company until 1932, and throughout this 
period of its history was a favorite project of the late James Douglas. 

When the mine was closed permanently, the books were given 
to the Woman’s Club, along with a deed to the building, provided 
it was always used for a library. The Woman’s Club still pays the 
insurance, contributes to the maintenance costs, and provides many 
new books annually. Gila County has invested in the library’s 
support for almost twenty years. In 1943 the city voted a mill tax, 
which has enabled the library to plan its development more effec- 
tively. But the interest and active support of the Woman’s Club, as 
well as Lions and Rotary Clubs in the field of children’s literature, 
have continued to be the mainstay. 

The Old Dominion Library participates in the city’s summer 
recreation program for children. Weekly opportunities are provided 
for organized groups to come for visits to the library, for story- 
telling hours on the porch, and for educational films in the upstairs 
recreation hall. 
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JEROME 


by Mrs. Charlotte Gardner, Librarian 


Founded upon $30 and the determination of the inspired ten 
women of the town who believed that Jerome wanted a library, 
the first book service was offered on April 2, 1924 in a room in the 
Hampton House donated by the American Legion. Early financial 
support was pledged by the American Legion and the Elks Club, and 
gifts of books from interested citizens soon filled the shelves. 


The increased use of the library proved too great for volunteer 
workers, and the United Verde Copper Company soon granted sup- 
port to the extent of providing new quarters and paying the librar- 
ian’s salary. Mrs. Annie Minhinnick served as librarian until her 
retirement in 1945. To her faithful and efficient service Jerome 
owes thanks for the growth of its library through bad times and 
good. The Phelps Dodge Corporation assumed the _ responsibility 
for the library when it took over the United Verde’s holdings in 
the Valley and maintained this service until 1949. 

At that time, rather than have Jerome without a library, the 
Star Club received permission from the Phelps Dodge Corporation 
to sponsor the library and keep it open two days weekly. Since 
that time, the Business and Professional Women’s Club has given 
the library $300 for the purchase of new books, and other donations 
have come in to help maintain its service. The members of the 
Star Club share with the librarian the care of its 10,000 volume 
collection (outside of its reference books). 

Jerome has long defied the efforts of nature, geology, economics, 
and tariffs to put an end to its existence. So, too, with its library. 
Jerome believes it will always be able to say, “Of course we have 
a library!” 


000 





NOGALES 


by Mrs. Verna Chatham 


In Nogales, as in so many other Arizona communities, public 
library service began as a Woman’s Club project. In 1923, solicita- 
tions for gifts of money and books was undertaken, with the result 
that business men and service organizations, as well as public- 
spirited citizens, responded to the extent that the library was soon 
a reality. Throughout its early years the Woman’s Club continued 
its sponsorship, providing quarters and staff. Funds for these pur- 
poses were raised from benefits (the current Tag Day still raises 
funds for the children’s department). 


Outstanding in its support of this community service has been 
the Nogales Rotary Club, not only with its initial gift of over 250 
volumes which was the nucleus of the young people’s section, but 
with continuous donations. 


When the city took over the support of the Library, the collection 
was moved to the Fire Department hall where larger quarters, in- 
cluding a reading room, were provided. Now housed in the city’s 
civic building, the City of Nogales currently provides the building, 
maintenance costs, librarian’s salary, a small operations budget, 
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and a modest book budget. Other book purchases are made from 
income derived from the rental shelf and from the Woman’s Club 
Tag Day. 

While the Library was open only a few hours weekly to begin 
with, it is now open each day, morning and afternoon, as well as 
two evenings weekly. Volume growth has increased from 1,830 
books in 1924 to 17,000 in 1950. Circulation has increased fourfold 
in the quarter of a century the library has been serving Nogales 
citizens. 

Early librarians were Mrs. L. S. Sensner (1923-25) and Miss 
Eleanor Davis (1925-45). The present librarian is Mrs. Rollo Ashby. 
Governed by a progressive board of trustees, the Nogales Public 
Library gives thanks to the pioneer women who succeeded in es- 
tablishing this service, and to its present board for the secure place 
it feels in the community. 


——o0Oo 





PHOENIX 


by Jane Hudgins, Librarian 


The first movement for a public library in Phoenix was begun 
in 1897: by the Friday Club, a woman’s organization. By the spring 
of 1898 the library was. established in two rooms on the second 
floor of the Fleming Block, with the rent being donated by Mr. 
James Fleming. Friday Club members served as librarians, pro- 
viding service every morning except Sunday. By the summer of 
1899 the Phoenix Library Association had been formed and were 
subscribing $3.00 annually per member for the library’s mainten- 
ance. Shortly after the library was moved to the old city hall, 
Mr. B. A. Fowler, in 1901, introduced a bill into the state legislature 
which would provide a mill tax for the establishment and main- 
tenance of free libraries. The bill passed, and in March 1901 the 
Phoenix Library Association presented the library to the city of 
Phoenix. 


In December 1901, the library committee of the Phoenix Wom- 
an’s Club began investigating the possibilities of securing a Carnegie 
Library for Phoenix. The 1900 census had shown a population of 
5,500, and on this basis the city promised to levy $2,500 annually, 
or 10% of the $25,000 Carnegie gift, to support the library. In 1904 
the council accepted the $25,000 and selected Neahr’s Park as the 
site. In August 1905 the first board was appointed by the mayor, 
and on February 14, 1908, the new library was dedicated. By this 
time the annual circulation has grown to nearly 30,000. 


In 1915, the value of the library plant was estimated at $125,000, 
the circulation of its nearly 18,000 volumes amounted to over 50,000, 
and the number of registered card holders was 5,000. In 1929 two 
branches were opened, and several improvements made in the main 
library plant. 


1 Hinton’s Hand-Book to Arizona, 1878 (p. 259), says of Phoenix: 
“|. There is a public library of 250 volumes, owned by a literary 
association.” —Ed. 








The development of branches characterized the next decade. 
The Phyllis Wheatley Mission branch in the Negro section was 
opened in 1938, as well as the Northeast branch. In 1940 a branch 
library was opened at the YWCA. In the period 1941-43 six new 
branches were established in the city school system, and three in 
low-cost housing projects. In October 1947 a city bus, secured from 
the transportation department, was converted into a bookmobile 
with a capacity of a thousand books. Serving three stations in 
widely separated districts of the city, the bookmobile has brought 
the Phoenix Public Library to its citizens. 


In 1938 a bond issue for a new library was passed, but the 
amount, $83,000, proved insufficient and was subsequently invested 
until a later date. In 1940, the estate of Adolphus C. Bartlett pro- 
vided the land at the corner of McDowell and Central as a civic 
center site, and plans for the development of this center provided 
for a new central library for Phoenix. In the fall of 1947 the library 
board engaged the services of Alfred M. Githens to study and make 
recommendations for buildings and sites relating to library expan- 
sion. These recommendations, including a $1,350,000 central building 
and a $70,000 branch at Harmon Park, were subsequently provided 
in the main by a library bond issue which was passed on November 
16, 1948. 

000 
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PRESCOTT 


by Mrs. Helon Hendrix, Librarian 


In 1895 a group of Prescott women who were particularly in- 
terested in reading and literary discussion, met to form the Monday 
Literary Society, the beginning of the Monday Club as it is known 
today.1 Almost immediately they began accumulating books which 
the public was allowed to use. A room in a downtown building was 
acquired and the library was staffed by the members of the Society’s 
Library Committee. The community supported this venture with 
membership dues and financial contributions, but in 1900 the library 
burned along with the greater part of Prescott’s business district. 

The Library Board immediately began plans for another library, 
using insurance collected as the financial starting point. In 1899 an 
appeal had been made to Andrew Carnegie for aid, and $4,000 was 
pledged by him if it could be matched by the same amount from 
the community. This amount and $2,000 more was raised, and in 
1903 the present building was completed and the Prescott Public 
Library formally opened on November 24, 1903. 


For several years the Monday Club continued its support with 
the city contributing a small amount, but when other voluntary 
support proved inadequate for its operations, the library was trans- 
ferred to complete city support on January 1, 1917. 

Among the names of the early librarians are Mrs. Emerson, 
the first paid librarian in 1914, and Mrs. Bessie Bork, who served 
faithfully for many years. 

At the present time we have a librarian, a part-time assistant 
who is also the children’s librarian, and limited extra help for book 
mending. Current borrowers’ cards now number more than 3,200, 
and the average daily circulation is approximately 170. 

With the cooperation of the Prescott High School, the library 
is setting up a section of books for young people. The establishment 


Hinton’s Hand-Book to Arizona, 1878 (p. 257), reported library 
activities almost twenty years previously: “. . . There is also the 
Prescott Library Association, composed of leading citizens, which 
has a good building on Cortez Street, with a public reading-room 
containing over fifty newspapers from all points (including the 
Post, daily and weekly), and a library of 263 volumes. The officers 
are: Paul Weber, President, and John Lloyd, Corresponding Sec- 
retary. The association is free from debt, owns its premises, is 
fairly patronized, was established by voluntary contributions from 
citizens of Prescott, and is maintained by contributions and enter- 
tainments; progressive in character and liberal in management.” 
—Ed. 
of Grand Canyon College in Prescott has given added interest in 
increasing the reference shelf and the classical literature section 
for the use of these students. The sections on Southwestern literature 
and on mining are especially active. 

Since the spring of 1950 continuous art exhibits have been held 
in the well-lighted reading room. These exhibits are the work of 
local artists, with each one-man show hanging for four weeks. In 
this project the library has found another way to serve. 
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TEMPE 
by Mrs. G. W. Bowen, Librarian 


Much of the information about the beginnings of Tempe’s Public 
Library comes from the Minutes book of the early Board. It was 
established prior to 1908 by the WCTU as the Tempe Free Reading 
Room, and was maintained by local contributions and volunteer 
help. The first librarian of record received $5.00 per month for her 
services. 

Financial problems were discussed at the February 1922 meeting: 
“Discouraged, but still unwilling to give up,” is the way it is recorded 
in the minutes. The Secretary also “reported another payment due 
on the furniture, but it was unanimously voted to return the furni- 
ture to the dealer as there were no funds to pay for same.” 


By 1932 the library had been taken over by the city, and the 
loan of books from the Maricopa County Free Library was begun. 
In May 1941 the library moved into its present building. The librarian 
since 1932, Miss Edna Barbre, planned a series of book reviews 
given by prominent residents of the Salt River Valley, which con- 
tinued from 1942 to 1947. Following her resignation in 1947, Miss 
Barbre was appointed to the Board in which capacity she still 
serves. 


With its book stock now nearing the 10,000 mark, the daily 
circulation averages over 100 during the summer months. 
oOo— 





TUCSON 


From the Citizen of October 25, 1879: “Doubtless a great many 
people in Tucson have noticed tie scarcity of books here. The ladies 
have taken hold of the matter and are trying with good success to 
secure the beginnings of a library. For the present it is thought 
that the best plan will be to collect five dollars from each member 
of a library association, and invest the money in late publications 
and some of the current magizines, under the direction of a com- 
mittee. Already about $100 has been secured. It is hoped and in- 
tended that this may be the successful starting of the Tucson Library 
Association, and that it may not be long before it can be operated 
as a free public library.” 


From the minutes of the Tucson Library Association: ‘The 
first annual meeting of the Tucson Library Association was held 
on January 13, 1881. Eleven members were present. The report 
of the secretary and librarian for the year 1880 was read and 
approved. Mrs. T. L. Stiles was elected librarian for the coming 
year. A committee to draw up a set of By-laws for the Society 
was then appointed.” 


From an editorial in the October 10, 1885, issue of the Arizona 
Mining Index: “On the 5th of June 1883 the City Council resolved: 
‘That the upper story of the new City Hall be and the same is hereby 
set apart and appropriated for the exclusive use and purpose of 
a Public Library; and that the same shall be open from 9 a.m. to 
10 p.m. and that any person sojourning permanently or temporarily 
within the city, shall have free access to the same during these 
hours, and during good behavior.’ The long winter evenings are 
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approaching, and our city contains many reading and thinking people 
who would no doubt like to resort to a library and thus keep out 
of more pernicious society.” 

From the Arizona Mining Index, September 18, 1884: “An Index 
man made a visit to the Public Library yesterday and found 361 
volumes on the shelves, besides magazines and pamphlets. An elab- 
orate case stands in readiness to receive more.” 

On April 3, 1886, the Index reported that “The Public Library 
and the Stiles Association Library are to be consolidated if agree- 
able. When this is consummated the City Council will be asked 
to assist the institution to make a start, or else give the Trustees 
a charter, leaving them untrammeled to work out their own sal- 
vation.” 

The Index for May 29, 1886, stated that By-laws were finally 
adopted and that the finance committee would solicit subscriptions 
for the salary of a librarian. On June 19th, th2 Index reported 
that Miss Lafoucherie was elected librarian. 

In 1898 the Tucson library was considered the largest and best 
in Arizona, according to the Arizona Daily Star’s “Fifty Years Ago” 
column for that year. The editor adds that the City Hall where the 
library was then located was a two-story adobe building on’ Court 
Street, north of the present Court House. The library was located 
upstairs. 


By the following year, 1899, a meeting of the Board was held 
to consider a Carnegie offer to donate $25,000 for a library building, 
provided the city would furnish a site and guarantee $2,000 annually 
for its maintenance. The proposal was adopted and the old Military 
Plaza Park was decided upon for the location. The cornerstone was 
laid on November 9, 1900. 


Mrs. Mary Breathitt was librarian for nearly thirty years before 
her retirement in 1949. When she assumed the position, the library 
then had about 10,000 volumes and a staff of two. In 1923 the 
children’s library was inaugurated. In 1938, the building was re- 
modeled to include additional stacks and reading room space. After 
the 1941 fire, the original portion of the building was rebuilt. 


In 1945 the library entered into a contractual agreement with 
the Pima County Board of Supervisors whereby library service 
was extended throughout the county by means of stations and a 
branch at Ajo. Mrs. Gertrude Burt is the present librarian. 
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WICKENBURG 
by Mrs. Ellen Kate Burden, Librarian 


It takes time, but time will tell. 

When the Wickenburg Library began in 1942, it was thef out- 
growth of the efforts of a group of interested women with nothing 
to go on but determination. They realized the need and the advan- 
tage of free public library service for Wickenburg and its nearby 
neighbors, and persuaded the town’s officials to rent two rooms in 
a building in the center of town. Books were donated and gifts 
of money were received.. The founders gave their services for five 
years, during which time the library was open three afternoons 
and one evening weekly. Gradually people became interested, and 
the gifts of money and books grew. From the beginning there has 
been no charge for this service, other than a one-dollar deposit 
asked of transients which is returned to them upon their departure. 

The distribution to borrowers increased to the extent that when 
Wickenburg decided to build, a new city hall, they added two rooms 
for a new library. This again increased the circulation, by which 
time the city council voted in October 1948 to pay the librarian’s 
salary. 

Magazines are donated to and distributed by the library. Com- 
fortable chairs are provided for readers who wish to browse. Once 
a week an elementary school teacher has a story hour for the small 
children with an average attendance of 50. 

The library of over 3,000 volumes now serves residents of 
Morristown, Salome, Yarnell, Congress, and Bagdad as well as its 
own community. 000 


WILLCOX 


by Mrs. Betty Jo Hart 


The Willcox Community Library was organized in 1923 when 
Mrs. H. L. Johnson was elected president of the Willcox Woman’s 
Club, but it was not a new concept in the minds of Willcox women. 
Mrs. Johnson tells how she and others used to talk of the two things 
Willcox needed the most—a public library and a recreation hall 
for the cowboys. Every early-day conversation inevitably turned 
to those community needs. 

On October 27, 1923, a book shower was held which brought in 
over forty books as a nucleus for the library’s collection. Various 
organizations relinquished their small libraries to the community 
library in a true spirit of democratic cooperation, and on November 
1, 1923, the doors were officially opened. Housed in the Willcox 
High School and open two evenings a week, the library was first 
under the direction of Miss Hazel Bendure, a teacher. In addition 
to Miss Bendure, the first library committee was composed of Mrs. 
C. M. Roberts, Mrs. T. A. Huffman, Mrs. Lisenby and Miss Helen 
Ward. To augment the library’s resources, a tea given on New 
Year’s Day 1924 brought in $27.50 for the purchase of new books. 
By this time, there were over one hundred volumes available for 
use. 

When the library outgrew its high school quarters, it moved 
into the Masonic Building and occupied part of the space used for 
city council meetings. By the time the library was ready to utilize 
its own wing in the new Woman’s Club Building, it had grown to 
several thousand volumes. There it is now open three afternoons 
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weekly for two hours. It is supported by financial assistance from 
civic groups, the community chest, the city council, and its own 
pay shelf—a truly community-wide service. The present librarian 
is Mrs. H. Bohannon, her assistant, Mrs. W. Noe. 

000 


YUMA" 


On February 24,. 1921, Yuma’s Carnegie Library first opened 
its doors for business. On that first day, the library issued 17 cards 
and checked 13 books out of its 1,053-volume supply. Not much of 
a demand for knowledge, it would seem. But one year later, the 
library had three times as many books, 36 times as many cardholders, 
and was issuing 6 times as many books per day. Yuma’s library 
has been growing like that ever since. 

The first library board had as its first president Mary Elizabeth 
Post. Mrs. J. H. Cullington was secretary, and Stephen F. Power 
the third member. The building itself had been built with a $10,000 
grant from the Carnegie Library Foundation. From that point on, 
the people of the Yuma community maintained its operation, paying 
salaries and providing money for the purchase of new books. Al- 
though the first thousand books were donated, the library was there- 
after supported entirely by municipal funds. The city levies a mill 
tax on property within the city, and the county of Yuma supple- 
ments this financial support by paying the salary for an assistant 
librarian. 

In 1949 the total budget amounted to $7,300, of which $2,850 
was spent for new books. The Library now has more than 21,000 
volumes, with nearly 3,000 active card holders. The average daily 
circulation is over 400. 

Shortly after World War II it became readily apparent that 
the community had outgrown its library building. Recognizing this 
need, Yuma approved a bond issue for $93,000 in the fall of 1948, 
with which to build and equip an annex to the original building. 
The annex was formally opened Sunday May 21, 1950. 

Mrs. Addie I. Kline has been the librarian from its beginnings. 
Two other assistants are now on the staff. Affairs of the library 
are guided by a nine-man board, each member serving three-year 
terms. In addition to its regular activities, the library can now 
provide for an average of five library classes each week from ele- 
mentary schools in its expanding children’s department. 





1 Information taken from the Yuma Daily Sun, May 18, 1950. 
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Summer Reading from 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for Mar. 9, 
1950; or, Why the Public Library Service 
Demonstration Bill Failed 


Quote: 


Mr. Allen (Illinois). Mr. Speaker, without any doubt or question, 
this rule should be defeated. The reasons are many, but the chief 
one is that the United States Government, which continues to go 
broke, cannot afford it. . . . Another reason .. . is that besides 
demonstrating books, it also distributes books, and lends books. And 
who does all this lending? It comes under the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, a subsidiary of the Federal Security Administrator, 
Oscar Ewing; it gives him the right to select books and send them 
out. Some of us at least feel that he has just a few too many left- 
wing ideas to administer such a program. .. . No one ever receives 
any benefit from such bills according to what they pay. Yes; the 
people in the several States send their tax dollars to Washington, 
but in a case like this for each dollar they send to Washington 
they get perhaps 40 cents back after these meddlers get through 
administering it here in Washington. . . . You Members on this 
side of the aisle have the responsibility of whether this Nation 
goes broke or not and I hope enough of you will get up and fight 
this type of legislation so that the life-insurance policies and the 
savings of our people may be safe. 

Mr. Jones (Illinois). What are the mechanics to be applied in 
carrying on these mobile libraries? Is it similar to the system we 
use in distributing mail? . . . Who has the general over-all control 
of this situation? 

Mr. Allen. That will come under Oscar Ewing in Washington. 

Mr. Jones. It emanates from the seat of government here in 
Washington? 

Mr. Allen. Absolutely. I hope the Members will vote down 
this resolution. You have one good argument and that is we can- 
not afford it. The Government has to go out and borrow the money. 
If the Government had the money it might be different, but it has 
to borrow it to give it to the different States. 

Mr. Church (Illinois). Does the gentleman agree with me that 
we should vote the rule down on .this socialistic bill which will 
create more jobs and use up more money that we cannot afford 
to spend? 

Mr. Allen. Yes; vote down the rule. The argument is we can- 
not afford it at this time. No one can criticize you back home when 
you show them that the Government, if we continue this New Deal 
spending spree will surely become insolvent. 

Mr. Church. The cupboard is bare now. 


Mr. Wadsworth (New York). This bill would indicate that the 
Congress of the United States has no faith in the intelligence or 


the enterprise of the people in the several States. By the passage . 


of this bill we in effect say that the executive authorities of the 
several States and the legislatures of the several States fail to 
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realize how valuable a thing is a library service; therefore we must 
use Federal funds to prod them. To my mind, that conclusion is 
absurd. The State authorities are just as intelligent as are the 
executive and legislative authorities of the Federal Government 
and, incidentally, they are decidedly closer to the people. 


Of course, professional librarians who do not represent all 
the people of the State by any means, sensing an opportunity of 
getting something for nothing, which, of course, is a fraud, by-pass 
their own State legislatures and come rushing to Washington with 
resolutions asking: “Give us some money out of the Federal Treas- 
ury.” ... We cannot go on this way. We must call a halt some- 
where. It is time to do it now. You and I know down deep in our 
hearts that the States of this Union are amply able to see to it 
that their people have adequate library service. They do not need 
to come to Washington and we do not have the money with which 
to pay them. I pray for the defeat of this bill. 


Mr. Brown (Ohio)... .One of the gentlemen here, the gentleman 
from West Virginia, talked about how he wanted the benefits of 
this particular measure for the children of the rural areas of his 
State so that they might be able to obtain an education. Mr. Speaker, 
perhaps it might be wiser for the gentleman from West Virginia 
to join with some of the rest of us in attempting to reduce the 
burden of Federal taxation on the parents of these rural children 
in his State so they can afford to send them to school and to college. 
Reduce the cost of Government rather than increase it, so the 
mothers and: fathers of America, whether they live on farms or 
in villages or cities may have sufficient of their income left that 
they may educate their own children. 


Mr. Velde (Illinois). This legislation would provide the admin- 
istration with a powerful weapon for establishing socialism through- 
out our economy. Education of American people through the means 
of this library service could bring about a change of their political 
attitudes quicker than any other method. The bill now before us 
is just another step in the creeping paralysis of socialism. If we 
are opposed to socialism in America, as we all say we are, we must 
all conscientiously oppose this bill. 

Mr. Kennedy (Massachusetts). The true function of the Na- 
tional Government is to do what the people in the various States 
cannot do themselves. There is no State in the Union that cannot 
afford to pay $40,000 a year for library service. If that is true, 
why should they turn to the Natoinal Government for support? 
This is a state responsibility. Those States, where there is a large 
rural population without the benefit of library service, should 
assume this burden. 


Mr. Gwinn (New York). Who wants this bill? The professional 
workers, and only a handful of them at that. So we have another 
little professional: group, with a tiny little handful of votes, scaring 
the great Congress of the United States into jumping through the 
hoop to follow their instructions or their desires. It demonstrates 
as much as any other bill that has ever been before this House 
how the special-interest groups have gotten onto the fact that this 
is the weak political center of the country and that all they have 
to do is organize and impinge upon us. The States have the money. 
The Federal Government has nothing unless it takes the taxes that 
it collects from the powder and oil for the baby’s bottom so that 
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people have not anything left to give to the baby’s top. Let us take 
the taxes off where they belong. Let the people manage their 
education, whcih they will do if they have the money with which 
to do it. 

Mr.Harvey (Indiana). I feel that if the people who are so 
ardent in support of this program were to have the initiative, and 
the courage, and the salesmanship to take this to the various States 
where the problem can and should be solved, they would solve 
it in a far more positive and in a more far-reaching manner than 
by this approcah. 


Mr. Short (Missouri). If I could be convinced that by the 
passage of this bill boys and girls all over the country would be 
afforded the opportunity to read Shakespeare, the Bible, Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and Weems’ Life of Washington, instead of a 
lot of Red propaganda, and instead of a lot of insidious and foul 
stuff such as we had under the WPA when they were sending out 
booklets describing the sex life of a flea, or the habits of the bullfrog, 
then I might find an excuse to support this bill. . . . This bill may 
be innocent looking because it is cloaked in the name of worthy 
motives, but it is an insidious and dangerous threat to our freedom. 
Let us recommit it to the Committee on Education and Labor, or, 
better yet, knock it in the head. 

Mr. Judd (Minnesota). I find no evidence that any States have 
asked for this bill or expressed their views on it. I am told that 
not a single State has transmitted to the committee in writing or 
even orally a request for this program. 

Mr. Byrnes (Wisconsin). If we want to help our children, let 
us get down to work and do something to really save this Republic, 
and give them something besides debt when they grow up. If we 
keep spending I think at the present rate the only benefit from 
this bill if there will be any benefits is that it may give our children 
an opportunity to read the history of a great Republic that was 
wrecked by a spendthrift Federal Government. 


Whereup the roll was taken on H. R. 874, on March 9, 1950, 
with the following results: 161 yeas to 164 nays. 
000 


ODDS AND EN DS 


Directory Issue coming up: The fall issue of the ARIZONA 
LIBRARIAN will be guest-edited by the Children’s and Young 
People’s Section of ASLA. Already scheduled for publication is 
an article by Dorothy Burge, Librarian, West Phoenix High School, 
on her new library. Another important feature of this issue will 
be a directory of members of the Association. The last directory 
was published in the fall of 1948, and we hope to bring our mem- 
bership list up-to-date by the time the fall 1950 issue goes to press. 
If you have not had a direct request from the Editor by September 
15, 1950, will you please send her immediately thereafter your name, 
address, and library position? 





Mailing list for ARIZONA LIBRARIAN: If you have failed to 
receive your LIBRARIAN regularly, or if your name has been mis- 
spelled or your address is wrong, please send the corrections to 
the Editor. . 
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Membership: This is the last issue of the LIBRARIAN which 
will go out to ASLA members who have not paid their 1950-51 dues. 
We quote from the Association’s By-laws, Art. I, sec.’ 1: “. . . Mem- 
bers whose dues are unpaid by September first following the an- 
nual meeting shall be notified that they will be dropped from 
active membership if their dues remain unpaid by October first.” 
If you have not yet done so, we urge you to send your dues to 
Mrs. Delores Belk, ASLA Treasurer, c/o the University Library, 
Tucson. 





Publicity: William E. Bartels, first vice-president, and Chair- 
man, Publicity Committee, has taken over the Association’s scrap- 
book. Please send him your local newspaper clippings about library 
news in your community. His home address is 621 West 3rd Street, 
Tempe. After September lst, send your stories to him at the Library, 
North Phoenix High School. 





Library Science Courses: Arizona State College, Tempe, reports 
an enrollment of twenty students in each of the library science 
courses being offered there this summer under the direction of Mrs. 
Margaret K. Walraven, Librarian, Crozier Technical High School, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Courses in library science being offered at the University of 
Arizona in its 1950 summer session have drawn a total enrollment 
of forty-three. Miss Mary Foster is the instructor. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY WORKSHOP: 


An Experiment 


They came by train and plane and bus and car and afoot— 
forty-three Arizona librarians who listened and talked and saw 
movies and swam and came back for more talks and examined 
exhibits and visited local libraries and finally went home brimming 
with ideas and full of energy and enthusiasm. The occasion was 
the Association-sponsored Public Library Workshop held in the 
University Library on June 6th and 7th. Frankly experimental in 
nature, the Workshop was planned to provide a modern approach 
to practical problems facing the typical small Arizona public library. 
The first day’s sessions were devoted to the larger problems of 
establishment, organization, support, community-wide cooperation, 
and publicity. The second day’s meetings took up specific phases 
of actual operations, including reference tools and service, order 
problems, cataloging, and physcial plant problems. All discussions, 
which were led by the workshop staff, were informal in character, 
with registrants being encouraged to ask questions, contribute ex- 
periences and information, and provoke dffierences of opinion. 


One question raised which we believe to be statewide library 
interest and importance was the possibility of exchange of materials 
between libraries within the State. Many of the better established 
libraries felt that they could make contributions of duplicates which 
would be of value to libraries less advanced in their stock. If the 
Arizona Librarian can be of service in promoting such an exchange 
arrangement, we shall be happy to do so within the limitations of 
our budget. The suggestion that the Librarian run a page each issue 
listing ‘“‘wants” and “offers” is, we think, a good one. Let us hear 
your ideas on this matter. 


Registration included: Mrs. Delores Belk, Carnegie Free Library, 
Tucson; Mrs. Juliet Bilke, Carnegie Free Library, Tucson; Mrs. 
Winona B. Brookbank, Teacher-Librarian, Snowflake Elementary 
School; Lela Burns, Carnegie Free Library, Tucson; Mrs. Gertrude 
Burt, Librarian, Carnegie Free Library, Tucson; Alberta J. Crombie 
and Esther Cummings, volunteer workers, Catalina Junior High 
School Station, Carnegie Free Library, Tucson; Mrs. Parker Dougan, 
Homemaker’s Club, Superior; Mrs. E. S. Edmonson, Board Member, 
Nogales Public Library; Mrs. Alma R. Elliott, Librarian, Ajo Branch, 
Carnegie Free Library, Tucson; Mrs. Charlotte Falkenhagen, As- 
sistant Librarian, Prescott Public Library; Bernadene Gibson, Snow- 
flake Union High School Library; Mrs. Mary A. Godsell, Winslow 
High School Library; M. Alberta Harris, Redrock; Mrs. Helon Hen- 
drix, Librarian, Prescott Public Library; Mrs. Gertrude C. Keuhl, 
Carnegie Free Library, Tucson; Mrs. Addie I. Kline, Librarian, 
Carnegie Free Library, Yuma; Mrs. Vernon Lohr, Assistant Libra- 
rian, Carnegie Free Library, Yuma;'Mrs. Ralph McPheeters, Blen- 
man School PTA Library, Tucson; Mrs. Orpha S. Mason, Tucson; 
Florence Morgan, Arizona State College Library, Tempe; Dr. Mar- 
garet Noe, Researcher for Letter Magazine, Tucson; Mrs. E. B. 
Raudebaugh, Flagstaff Public Library; Regina C. Schaeffer, Librarian, 
and Frances Acosta, Estella Garcia, Mrs. W. L. Roesslein, Mrs. J. P. 
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Schaeffer, Mrs. C. D. Svendsen, and Mrs. Frances Taklo, all assistants 
or Board members of Christ the King Library, Benedictine Convent, 
Tucson; Mrs. Elizabeth Smith, Carnegie Free Library, Tucson; Mrs. 
Frances Thomas, Carnegie Free Library, Tucson; Mrs. Ruth Toles, 
Librarian, Copper Queen Library, Bisbee; end Stella R. Vetter, 
Assistant Librarian, State Department of Library and Archives, 
Phoenix. 


The workshop staff and their topics were: Jane Hudgins, “How 
to Sell Your Library to Your Community;” Harold Batchelor, “Com- 
munity-wide Cooperation for Better Public Library Service;” Alice 
Fulmer (Elementary Supervisor, Primary Grades, Tucson Public 
Schools, and Chairman, Carnegie Free Library Board, Tucson), 
“Improved Book Service for Children and Young People;” Mrs. 
Venice Lindsay, Manager, Visual Aids Bureau, University of Ari- 
zona, “Audio-Visual Materials;” Mary Foster, Instructor in Library 
Science, University of Arizona, “Reference Tools and Service for 
the Small Public Library; Marie Siedentopf, “Buying Books and 
Periodicals (What, Where, How) for the Small Public Library;” 
Mrs. Chester French, Cataloger, Nogales Public Library, “Elementary 
Cataloging;’ Mrs. Mary Godsell, Librarian, Winslow High School, 
“Book Mending.” 
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COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS, 1950-51 


Publicity: 
William E. Bartels, Chairman 
Lourene Taylor Olson 
Elizabeth Smith 
Mrs. E. B. Raudebaugh 


Ways and Means: 
Jane Hudgins, Chairman 
Mary Carlisle 


Legislative: 
Gertrude James, Chairman 
Patience Golter 
Jackson Carty 
Lela Burns 


Reorganization of the Department 
of Library & Archives: 
Dixie Thompson, Chairman 


Joint Meeting with New Mexico: 
Jennie Welcome 


Extension: 
Patricia Paylore, Chairman 
Phyllis Ball 
Marie Siedentopf 


Certification: 
Margaret McGowan, Chairman 
Dorothy Burge 
Leta Weaver 


Membership: 
Frances Creighton, Chairman 
Ruth Toles 
Ralph Hayden 
Ruth Gibbons 
Edith Douglas 
Glendora Hall 


Personnel: 
Harold W. Batchelor, Chairman 
Jennie Welcome 
Charles Kiser 


Publication of Arizona Highways 
Index: 
William E. Bartels, Chairman 
Stella Vetter 
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NEWS AROUND THE STATE 


Mrs. George Busch, State Library Chairman, Arizona Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, reports that one of their projects for the 
year is the supplying of books to the Library of the State Prison 
at Florence. Over fifteen hundred books have already been con- 
tributed to this project by the various Clubs throughout the state. 


Miss Ida Wilson, former Arizona librarian, was guest speaker 
on May 6 at the annual dinner meeting of the Salt River Valley 
Librarians Association, talking of her Hawaiian experiences. In 
charge of the religious and sociology departments of the University 
of Hawaii Library, Miss Wilson is this year exchanging with a member 
of the staff of an Evanston, Illinois, library. 


Miss Clare Yotter, Assistant, North Phoenix High School Library, 
recently resigned her position there to be married. 

University of Arizona Library: Miss Maye E. Snyder, Documents 
Librarian and Assistant Editor and Advertising Manager of the 
ARIZONA LIBRARIAN, was married on April 28, 1950, to John 
A. Keith, a graduate student in agricultural chemistry at the Uni- 
versity. Mrs. Keith will continue in her position while her husband 
completes his studies. . . . Miss Baylor Davis, Reserve Book Room 
Librarian, is on a six-months’ leave-of-absence to travel in Europe. 
She plans to return to Tucson in October. Her position is being 
filled by Mrs. Jane Knipe. . . .Miss Michael Anne Hemovich, Sec- 
retary, has resigned her position and moved to San Francisco... . 
New appointments: Mrs. Lutie Higley to the position of Assistant 
Cataloger, replacing Mr. Willard B. Watson, who resigned to accept 
a similar position at the University of Tulsa; Mrs. Caroline Hay- 
thornewhite to the position of Assistant in the Catalog Department, 
replacing Miss Betty Russell who resigned to return to her former 
home in Ohio; Mrs. Delores Belk to the position of Assistant in the 
Circulation Department; Mrs. Ann Cameron to the position of Cata- 
log-Acquisitions Assistant. Mrs. Cameron owned and operated her 
own bookstore for several years in Yonkers, New York, before 
coming to Arizona in 1948. 


Mrs. Kenneth Gunter, Librarian, Benson Woman’s Club Library, 
was hospitalized in Tucson in May with a throat ailment. She will 
sail for Europe on the Queen Elizabeth July 1st, accompanied by 
her daughter Sherry. They will fly home early in September. 








Miss Gertrude James, Supervisor of Libraries, Phoenix Ele- 
mentary Schools, spent two weeks of June in New York before 
reporting for registration at the Graduate Library School, University 
of Chicago, where she expects to complete the work toward her 
MSLS this summer. She plans to attend the ALA convention in 
Cleveland. 





Mrs. A. R. Polk, Librarian, American Institute for Foreign Trade, 
Glendale, will spend the summer in New York. She will resume 
her library duties at the Institute in September. 
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Carnegie Free Library, Tucson: Mrs. Carmelita T. Ross has ac- 
cepted a position in the Catalog Department. It carries a senior 
clerical rating. . . . Miss Charlotte Douglas, formerly part-time 
assistant in the children’s room, has been appointed to a full-time 
position at the circulation desk. . .. Miss Lela Burns, Head Cataloger, 
will visit her home in Peoria, Illinois, where she will meet her 
sister and brother-in-law who have just returned from a ten-year 
absence as missionaries in the Belgian Congo. ... Dr. William Pistor 
has replaced Mr. J. O. Niemann as a member of the Board... . 
Miss Diane McLaughlin has accepted a part-time position at the 
Loan Desk. 


Mrs. Gertrude Burt, Librarian, Carnegie Free Library, Tucson, 
will attend the ALA convention in Cleveland in July. On her trip 
she will visit several outstanding public libraries. 


Miss Marian Crough, Librarian, Florence High School Library, 
is spending the summer in South America. 


Mr. William E. Bartels, Librarian, North Phoenix High School, 
will enroll for study in counselling at ASC, Tempe. 


Did you know that Cleveland Amory did research on his 1950 
Harper novel, “Home Town,” in the Jerome Public Library? Mrs. 
Charlotte Gardner, Librarian, is acknowledged in the preface to the 
book. 


A fire in the Old Dominion Library, Globe, on June 13, 1950, 
did $5,000 worth of damage, according to Mrs. Yetta L. Tuschka, 
Librarian. Book losses were confined mainly to smoke damage. 


Phoenix Public Library: Miss Antoinette Robinson, reference 
librarian, retires from her position in August after long service. ... 
Mrs. Elvera Weathersbee, Children’s Librarian, and Mrs. Helen 
Miller, Reference Librarian, are on leave of absence to January 1951. 
... The Harmon Branch will open September 1. It includes reading 
rooms for children and adults, patios, small auditorium, and two 
sound-proof record rooms. Bids-will be called for the new central 
library building in October. Arthur O. Corbett, President of the 
Board, is improving from a recent illness. 








TRY HUNTTING’S 

COMPLETE LIBRARY SERVICE 
We are in a position to fill all orders, promptly and carefully— 
We will supply any book—of any publisher—in any binding— 

For Books subject to hard usage, however, we especially 
recommend 
HUNTTING’S LIBRARY BUCKRAM BINDINGS 
Liberal Discounts On All Trade Books 
The H. R. Huntting Company 


Library Specialists Springfield 5, Mass. 
ANY BOOK OF ANY PUBLISHER IN ANY BINDING DESIRED 
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Brilliant New Anthology 


This is the poetry collection for which 

you have been waiting. Rich in 

thought and feel and entertain- 

ment as it reflects the moods 

and trends of a half-century 

on the Southwest scene in 

the inimitable verse of 

M 130 poets from Arizona, 

Signature New Mexico, Texas, 

of the Sun Oklahoma and Ar- 

kansas. 

SOUTHWEST VERSE 1900-1950 Price 

wae $4.00 
Mabel Major, Texas Christian University 
T. M. Pearce, University of New Mexico 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO PRESS 


Albuquerque 











A Sign of Quality — 








“BOUND TO STAY BOUND” 
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New Method Book Bindery 


Inc. 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 












































LIBRARIANS 
everywhere, attest to the added value 
“TREASURE TROVE COVERS 


sive to rebound books. 


65% 


worn books sent to us for rebinding are done in these 
attractive covers. 
The remaining percentage are bound in 
Treasure Trove Designed Covers 
ARE YOU GETTING FULL VALUE IN RETURN FOR 
YOUR REBINDING DOLLAR? 


HERTZBERG CRAFTSMEN 


Box 1413 Des Moines 5, Iowa 


Reproduction of publishers’ original cover. 
Appropriately designed for the title classification. 














COMPTON'S for 1950 


To keep in touch with modern times—to meet the 
ever increasing library reference needs—genuine 
continuous revision adds 360 pages to the 1950 
Compton’s—complete refolio. The famous Fact- 
Index (section in back of each voiume) has been 
completely reset and expanded to include many 


new entries. No increase in price—greatest value 


ever offered. Write for information too: 


W. L. McGOWEN, Dist. Manager 
COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
i709 W. 8th Street Los Angeles 17, Calif. 






































